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a few strategically placed restaurants, operated by the CNE 
itself and devoted leeding the customers well on a cost 
basis, with ao thought of profit. A litth well-placed com- 
petition of this kind would help to restrain the five-hundred 
percent profiteers. And what about those food stands with 
miles and miles of counters and not a single stool? Sure, we 
know that if you don't let the customers sit down it's 
cheaper, and they don't stay so long, making room for more 
stamdees, but is that the sort of sharp practice you went to 
etm ourage * 

On the credit side we would compliment your grounds 
on the fact that they have at last--only 
come to appreciate that light 
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consumer goods are available Profiteering & encouraged 
and injustice inflicted upen those who have no pressure 
group to represent them. The millions of Canadians on 
faed or low incomes wanted to see three things: immediate 
price control retroactive to June 25, 1950, general allocation 
of scarce materials, and an adequate tax om excess profits 
in this only ane ireedom could be jeopardized-—-the freedom 
Oo those if 4 posiison lo expat our economy to the limit the 
traffe will bear 


If price controls are made retroactive to June 25, those 
business firms who did mot raise their prices (there ma) 
be some) will be protected, while those who did raise th 
prices in anticipation of controls will not receive unearned 
rewards. If the power of allocating supplies is not held in 
impartial hamdis, but rather is controlled by the industries 
whose products are being allocated, these industries alone 
stand to profit from inevitable misuse of the power. If an 
excess profits tax were enacted, it would go a long way 
toward placing the country s defence on the pay-as-you-go 
basis acknowledged as a guiding principle by the Minister 
of Finance 


Mince 194 profits ¢ Canadian corporations have 
increased approximately two-thirds, with 1950 definitely 


the most profitable year ever experienced The summary 
c | 
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Speaking in the Howse etember 7. the Minister 


{ Finance sated as the me several objections 
to an exce profits tax t hecomes an invitation t 
extravagance and waste orporate management. Certainly 
there were loopholes in | ion enacted dering World 
War II, the most striking example being the amount spent 
on advertising and sales expenses although there were no 
commodities to sell Mr. Abbott is no doubt right: by its 
nature an excess profits tax dares nothing to discourage 
wasteful expenditures. But it dificult to beliewe that a 
minister of his sagacity cannot produce a law containing 
a clear definition of what expenditures may and may not 
be deducted for purposes of computing excess profits tax 
Mr. Abbott thought that met in all parts of the Houw 
would agree that such a tax is not desirable under present 
ircumstances rar members did not agree fut oroved 
unable to impress their views upon the stolidly Ulihera 
group that constitutes the Government. At the end 
session, ( anada wus no nearer the tmaginative ecomom 
and social programs that are necessary supplements 
military strength joun Nico 


Canadian Socialism 
and World Politics 
Frank H. Underhill 


®& MR BRADFORD'S ARTICLE in the last number of 
The Conadion Forum, entitied “The CCF Pailure in Foreign 
Policy.” threw more light on the state of mind of some of 
our diseruntied CCF fundamentalists than it did on the 
ssucs of foreign policy. In fact, if ome admits its sincerity 
ome has to add that it persistently beclowded most of the 
real iasues byw the way in which colored facts so as to 
listort them, or insinuated some malign purpose in American 
olicy (usually by way of rhetorical questions) instead of 
uite making an open charge that could be refuted 

For example: (1! The U.S. legally acted in the name 
of UN in the Korean venture.” though he must know that 
there is a perfectly good answer to this Russian charge of 
legality, an answer based on Russian actions in the 
Security Council, (2) “Or do we abandon ship in a pre 
ventive war? though he must know that responsible 
ecaders in the USA. and Britain have quickly repudiated 
4 preventive war ewery time it has been proposed by some 
hothead | Are we to send our forces for MacArthur 
to use indiscriminately from Formosa to North Korea?,” 
though he must know that long before he wrote both the 
British and Canadian governments had disexiated them 
wives from American action in the matter of Formosa 
umd since he wrote, President Truman has slapped Mac 
Arthur down when that doughty warrior announced a 
personal policy of his own on Formosa. Mr. Bradford's 
whole artile is skilfully colored by suggestive statements 
like these so as to give an impression of American devils 
on ome side. followed ty their docile External Affairs and 
CCP satellites in Ottawa, and certain (unidentified) pure 
and uncorrupted Bradtordite “socialists” on the other 
Mr. Bradford, before he carries this kind of argument 
further, should step a moment and consider the kind 
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majority of British sxialists are supporting exactly the 
kind of foreign policy which Mr. Coldwell and his lieu 
tenants have supported in the House of Commons at Ottawa 
and in the CCP convention at Vancouver And even in 
France, where deieatiom is admittedly rampant, it is sig- 
nificant that Mr. Bradford quotes M. Maritain and M 
Siegfried as exponents of the pacifist neutralist isolationism 
which he hints at throughout his article as being the 
original socialist and democratic policy” that he wants 
These are two worthy gentlemen, but they are not socialists, 
and he can't quote the French Socialist party on his side 
Nor the Belgian, Dutch ot Norwegian socialists 


Ultimately all this talk along the New Statesman- Bradford 
line comes down to a question of the nature of the Soviet 
regime in Russia and of its foreign policy. Surely it is about 
time, im this October of 1950, for persons of Mr. Bradford's 
persuasion to produce some evidence that it is possible to 
co-operate with Russia on the atonric bomb, on Korea, on 
disarmament, « any other major issue, on any basis 
which differs omplete capitulation to Russian terms 
In domesti hit st persons left of centre have dis 
covered by painful experiences that the only kind of co 
operation understood by the Communist party is complete 
subservience to communist domination. In international 
politics since 1945 the attempts of western governments to 
operate with the Seviet government have all broken 
down because it follows exactly the same drive for domina- 
tion in its international diplomacy. Co-operation from 1940 
to 1945 was only possible because our armies were in Africa 
and western Europe and the Russian armies were in eastern 
Europe, with the German armies between the two allied 
ent that our armies met their armies 
lisagreed with them on every major 
issue. And su possible now to reject the con- 
lusion tha hile there were of course mistakes and 
stupidities ot th sid the fundamental reason for this 
mmmunists have shown that there 
is no t to their arnbition short of world domination and 
that they think their ambition is realizable because of our 
weak ness 
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lf Mr. Bradfo another interpretation of recent history, 
let him get away fr pious generalities and tell us what 
kind of an agreed peaceable compromise settlement he 
thinks to be reasonable on (say) the atomic bomb or 
Korea. Then we shall be able to judge concretely whether 
the Bradford settlement differs in any substantial way from 
acceptance of the Russian terms: and if it does s differ 
we shal! be able to judge whether there is any likelihood of 
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This brings us to the real core of the argument—power 
politics. Mr. Bradford has been careful not to state his 
pasition too clearly here. but what he is really objecting to 
is the process by which Canada has become involved in 
world power po If the analysis which I have sketched 
above is at all valid, then we cannot avoid power politics 
n of power in the decisive areas is 
the only thing ll stop Russia. Mr. Bradford speaks 
throughout as if there were a practical alternative between 
onfronting the Soviet government with our military power 
and giving econon sssistance to the backward areas in 
Asia and Europe. But the hard fact is that we have to 

simultaneously 
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nationalities of Europe and Asia are left to determine their 
own social structure according to their own ideas and pot 
according to the ideas of Republican senators in Wash 
ington. But the peoples of Europe and Asia have no 
alternative to being absorbed under Russian totalitarian 
domination unless we impose our power to stop this constant 
Soviet aggression. And if we don't stap it somewhere in 
Europe or Asia, we shall one day be faced by a threat to 
our own freedom in America. There is no escaping from 
power politics in the present world. And this means working 
in alliance with the power of the United States. Incidentally 
has Mr. Bradford some “socialist” program of his own for 
raising the standard of living in the Far East or in Western 
Europe which doesn't involve the use of American money? 


When faced with this necessity of joining in a world 
struggle for power, Canadian Liberals and CCUFers are 
admittedly in an embarrassing position. And Mr. Bradford 
skilfully makes the most cf this embarrassment. For all 
our favorite traditions are against such an involvement 
In the nineteenth century North American colonial isolation 
was a reasonable proposition, because in the conditions of 
those days the Atlantic was a very wide ocean, and Canada 
was shielded from the impact of European power politics 
by the protection of the British navy (which was there 
whether we remained a part of the British empire of not 
and whether we contributed to it or not--the United States 
was equally protected) and by the balance of power on the 
European continent. By 1914 this twin shield was no longer 
giving such automatic protection, for Germany was breaking 
up the European balance and building a navy at the same 
time. Laurier Liberals found themselves in intellectual 
difficulties about Canadian aloofness during the decade 
before 1914, and when the war came they had no choice 
but to join in. The United States thought it had the 
alternative of staying out, but by 1917 the German threat 
to the balance of power forced the Americans in also 


After 1918 it seemed that we could return to isolation 
and turn our backs on power politics again. It seemed so 
beth to Mr. King and to Mr. Woodsworth, and to their 
followers, and it continued to seem so for some years after 
the rise of Hitler. Even if one did not take the Christian 
pacifist position of Mr. Waoodeworth, it seemed that the 
power of the British navy and the French army was s 
overwhelming that the Nazi challenge could be handled 
within Europe without outside intervention from North 
America. Of course this reading of where power was really 
ated in Europe turned out in the spring of 1940 to be 

unpletely without basis in fact, and we ought not to have 
ven so foolish In the end we had to go to war again 
in Europe 


Today no one can deceive himself into thinking that there 

any possibility of a balance of power in Europe unless 
the armed force of North America is thrown into the balance 
And the need for a European balance has expanded into 
the need for a world balance. Technological developments 

the long-range bember and the long-range submarine 
the new guided missiles, the atomic bamb—have made the 
world a very small area in which we all have vulnerable 
frontiers. We cannot get away from power politics The 
nineteenth-century liberal and nationalistic traditions of 
Canada are no longer relevant 


This means another thing, that we have to work with 
the United States. Here again Mr. Bradford can enjoy 


Mr Brad { of the acdeaeion that | was one 
) molationsts of thaw days in the 1950% who wean 
tor of German planes and German armored 
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himeclf by appealing to past Canadian traditions But he 
is talking simple nonsense when he claims thal our present 
position visa-vis the USA. is as colonial as was our 
nineteenth<century relationship to Great Britain. We are 
ma. in the first place. depending on Amerikan power for 
our protection without contributing same considervble 
power of cur own, as the Canadian colony depended on 
British power in Victorian days. Most important of all 
we do not suffer from a peychalogical codanial complex 
We are not emotionally involved in identifying our per 
sonality and our destiny with the United States as our 
grandfathers were emotionally involved in a fillal tie with 
the nineteenth-century “mother<ountry.” ("A British sub 
ject I was born, a British subject | will die.”) Right down 
to the 1940's whenever any Canadian proposed any action 
which showed independence of British leadership and 
control, he had to face a chorus of denunciations from all 
the respectable part of the community on the ground that 
he was “disloyal.” Whenever the word “disloyalty” was 
used it meant disloyalty not to Canada but to Britain 
We do not suffer from any such complex in cur attitude 
to the United States. A Canadian can tell an American to 
go to hell without being accused by the Toronto newspapers 
of disloyalty to the United States. And there is no likeli 
hood of this happy state of affairs changing. The American 
people have shown no genius for being a “mother country 

So there we are. Socialists or anti-soctalists, we cannot 
excape power politics in this generation If we want a 
liberal democratic socialist world, we have first to make 
sure that we are going to have a free world in which [ree 
propaganda for democratic socialism can be carried on 
Until the threat of Soviet totalitarianism has been removed 
freedom is a more fundamental issue in our world than 
socialism 


CANADA'S CLUTTERED SHOW WINDOW....continued 

Anxious to appraise your fair fairly and to see as many 
of the marvels as possible, unwilling to miss anything 
through ignorance, we would gladly have bought a catalogue 
and informed ourselves fully upon the delights and miracles 
which were to be seen, dowbtless, in some obscure and 


distant building Te this end we many times approached 
the Catalogue and Information booths which dotted your 
grounds so profusely (doubtless at great expense) only to 
find them empty and, in a word, useless. Is this the much 
vaunted Hughes efficiency’? Anyway, if we have neglected 
to eulogize any of the finer exhibits, do believe that it &s 
only because, try as we would, we could not find them, and 
perhaps this was not entirely our fault. Most of the General 
Exhibits buildings, for instance, we found unbearably teri 
ous, with all those myriads of tiny booths cluttered with 
dull products like paint in cans, imitation bricks, and floor 
polishes 

Finally, we wonder why the Art Gallery is put in the 
same category as the midway sideshows, with a separate 
charge—-adults twenty-five cents, children ten cents. Surely 
this is one of the few things in your whole tawdry hocge 
podge which people should be encouraged by every possible 
means to see. instead of discouraged by being made to pay 
extra 

We suggest, gentlemen, that you have had the wrong 
approach, and have had it now for some years. Things are 
not automatically better by growing bigger, and the in 
dividual tree is as important as the whole forest. Why not 
forget, for a year or so, about making the Canadian National 
Exhibition bigger (when already the darn thing @ bluated 
into monstrousness) and concentrate on making it better’ 

Hvyvresote Peat 
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flowrish a grand opening for which be pays generously. The 
loquacious waiter puts his faith im creation of a bantering 
acquaintance which makes niggardiiness mcongrewus Na 
wrally, these who handle cocktails and bottled beer exclu 
sively do best on tips 

The man who delivers beer to homes wenetimes makes 
$15 or more a week in tips but there are « differem es 
among varying sections of the city and, in amy case. he has 
less chance than the waiter to work out a routine for 
sqjucezing tips. Surprisingly enough a working~<lass district 
such as that from the Don to Parliament Street pays off 
best in tips, while the Rosedale section or the middle-class 
parts of North Toronto are blighted and distresmed areas 
The national antecedents of the ae enter into the 
deliveryman’s calculations, but one sound observation i that 
beer carted to the back door means the ad 
very long. People complain that the variety 
odd cents’ value of bottles aid the deliverymaum 
them on returned empties. This may happen, bu 
one so clipped there'll be an enterprising housewile pase na 
off pop or Javex bottles: one North Toront: 
izes in washed ketchup bottles which the 
hurriedly accepts as lager bottles. Male customers pr 
hetter both in honesty and generosity 

There has been a steady swing in hotel i a 
bettle beer. In 1938, when the gallonage produced was 
one-third of what it is now, it was a 50-50 proposition, | 
now the ratlo of bottle to draught in total preefuction 
around 70-30. The shift has arisen partly because the 
is suspicious of the amount of beer they get in a of 
imartly because there is more variety available is 
brands. In draught beer, O Reelfe is the leader with 
close behind, Carling, Blackhorse. Brading, and Pelle 
fallow in that order. With bottled brands 4 is difficult t& 
he definite but the following ratio for a hundred « 
illustrate the running: O Keefe, 52, Labatt, ! M 
Carling, 11; Brading, §&; miscellaneous, |* 
intrinsic qualities in brew, O'Keefe owes 
sale to taking over the wartime quotas of 
and establishing itself as a prominent brand 

In 1944, National Breweries, purveyors of Dow, Black 
horse, and Frontenac brands, published a les 
favorable opinions on beer as expressed by a set 
ment of medical doctors and athletes, the two not 
being synonymous. Only one of the laudation 
a Canadian, a certain Mr J. W) Martin, be 
sprint champion of Canada for 1904-5.6-7 
of Canadian encomiums suggests only that we 
dedicated to the principle of less talk and 
for the extent of our activity I refer » agait 
paragraph 
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be produced, acting of quality by members of the city’s 
first-rate Dramatic Society,” which members are “cager 
to have a chance at radio acting,” also, presumably, with 
Keiore om, personally, it dangles the bait of 
comaderable publicity in the newspaper which operates 
the rad stateom as sicde-iine 


ul pey 


The amount of money paid by the CBC for your work 
continues this depressing epistle, “is far beyond our reach 
as is almost any amount. We are hoping,” it concludes 
m a strong note of cultural uplift, “you will join us in a 
sincere effort to further a growing interest in theatre 


My reply follows. | think, without having asked any 
of therm, that it speaks for that downtrodden race, the 
writers of Canada 

Dear Mr Biank 

Your letter ines, either actually or by implicatior 
a great i paints both ethical and economk 
Perhaps | can suggest a few of them by asking one or two 
questions and making a statement or so 


1} If the radiocdrama department of CJSH-FM is 


mur full-time job, do you work at it for free, living on 


consciousness of work well done? 
When your station installed its transmitter, did 
RCA or Marconi or Northern Electric give you that fine 
gleaming, efficient equipment, into which many thousands 
of man-hours of hig skilled work had gone? 
lf an advert 
to take hall ar 


er were to come forward and say, “I'd 
hour a day on your station,” would 
ou forget all about rate cards and revenue and make him 
a present of the time 
I'm betting a rea) dollar against a plugged, phony nickel 
that the answer to these questions, and to all similar ones, 
is a ringing and emphatic NO! 
our offer of “generous space’ in your paper, in return 
rt y work, is pleasant. There are, in 
who do not admire to see their names 
but after that what? Personally | 
n a diet of press clippings, and I 
4 us. Food for our publicity starved 
of our stomachs? 
mount of money paid by the CB 
ng that it is a staggering sum and 
far beyond your means. You do realize 
ikes (on an average) most of two weeks 
riginal radio script of half-hour length, and 
such pieces is seventy-five dollars 
sure you, rewarded on any but the 
ca ind this is only one of the many 
beset the radio writer in Canada. There 
lependable market in the country and it 
inimal rates to writers 
ipparent that you too have a problem 
all and has little advertising re 
wai the advent of a number of stations 
mus to produce radio drama, willing to 
BC rates for one-performance rights 
we the position of radio writers 


; seems to you to be a workable one 
forward scripts for your consideration 


own interest in these matters is 

but most readers of The Forum, 

iid have more than a passing interest 
neted out to Canadian writers. Nothing 


this: that without good writing we can- 
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not possibly have good radio. However much actors, pro- 
ducers, speakers, and musicians may add in the way of 
embellishment, it is, inevitably, the script which mates 
every program which is not purely a musical one, and this 
the CBC has always been a little slow to recognize. It is 
still niggardiy in its payments to writers 


This fall, at that point in the radio season when hopes 
are usually high, writers (as well as actors and listeners) 
have already taken two stiff body-blows. There will be no 
Buckingham Theatre this year—no fault of the CBC, this, 
but merely that the sponsors have decided not to continue 
Also, the Monday night dramatk program on Dominion—-the 
spot which was filled last year by Tommy Tweed's Dickens 
adaptations and Alan King’s Once Over Lightly, is out this 
year, at least until January. Buckingham, it might be noted, 
meant twenty-six three hundred dollar fees distributed 
fairly evenly among the writers; the Monday night series 
meant a larger number of smaller cheques apportioned to 
a few CBC favorites. Now comes the worst news of all 
for writers at large-—the very popular series Bernie Braden 
Tells a Story will be dropped on November tenth, after 
three continuous years on the Trans-Canada Network 

During that time the series has distributed upwards of 
thirty thousand dollars (in thirty-five dollar chunks) among 
almost two hundred writers scattered (actually) from Vic- 
toria to Halifax. Completely aside from the fact that a 
fair proportion of these cheques has come my own way, 
| am very sorry to see the series go. The CBC is the only 
major radio organization on the continent which has had 
the courage and intelligence to regard short stories as ac- 
ceptable radio fare and to schedule them continuously 
for a long period. This policy has been rewarded: the 
program has a large and enthusiastic following and on the 
whole the show must be regarded as one of the most suc- 
cessful of the CBC's medium-budget efforts. The stories 
themselves have been well chosen; not, perhaps, from the 
literary viewpoint, but by the standards of variety and 
entertainment value: the reading has been, almost con- 
sistently, of remarkably high quality. It seems improbable 
that the CBC will find any other single individual who can 
maintain such high standards for so long. Incidentally 
any sponser looking for a ready-made program of proved 
popularity is missing an extremely good bet if he does not 
pick up Bernie Braden Tells a Story when the Corporation 
lays it down. Not so incidentally, I have it on the best 
authority that the CBC is not deserting the short story 
field. There may be a slight gap, but some sort of short 
story program will follow the Braden one. More of that, 
perhaps next month 


SMALL QUIBBLES 

The CBC has become, in a very real sense, our mentor 
and the source of much and various information. By and 
large, it seems, it realizes the position which it has, partly 
without intention, assumed, and feels its responsibility 
Nevertheless, things slip occasionally: copy, continuity, and 
pronunciation are not sufficiently checked, or are checked 
by insufficiently informed persons, and we hear such things 
as these: “Next week the program will consist of Mozart's 
piano concerto in A, with John Newmark as pianist.” Which 
concerto in A? There are two, as well as a concert rondo for 
piano and orchestra. Had it been one in [) which Mr 
Newmark had elected to play, we would have had a choice 
of six. Without exception, whenever any Mozart work is 
announced, the Koechel catalogue number should be given 


Or, in a recent news bulletin, the news reader followed 
a Romeo and Juliet mention with a reference to the Mon- 
tagues and the Plantagenets. Capulets, surely, Mr. Editor. 


ISS 


And on a recent afternoon book talk quite a well known 
western writer and broadcaster, having occasion to mention 
a famous and belowed Viennese composer, spoke o/ him as 
Shoebare, as though he had lived and died in Paris. Just 
a day or so ago, someone from Halifax spoke of “composing 
folk-music—a process whkh, as we understand 4, is by 
definition impossible. On another occawen we heard, from 
the same studios, one of Mogart's contra-dances qaken 
of as an overture, while here in Toronto just last week one 
of our most competent and versatile announcers made the 
name Mahler into Muler or Muller—-he wasn't quite sure 
which, but certain that it could not be anything as simple 
as Mahler. Error, we saclly reflect, springs up everywhere 
and eternal vigilance, Mr. Brodie and gentlemen, is the 
price of rectitude. 


The Persistent Doe 
f. cL. Snalloced 


®& BRON ROLLED OUT of his blankets and cromed the 
cabin to refuel the rusty old stove. In the beam of his 
flashlight the trailing ends of sooty cobwebs weaved like 
seaweed from the rafters. The hands of his watch marked 
nearly five o'clock as, shivering in his underwear, he pushed 
open the door and went out for a look at the weather 


Coyotes were yipp-yarring to the frosty stars, and an 
enormous snowflake gliding overhead hooted suddenly 
making him jump. It was a clear, cold night. Too cold 
Bron reflected for good hunting the snow would crunch 
under foot like brittle toast in the mouth 


It was very early to get up but impatience drove him to 
begin his preparations for the day. The light of his lamp 
the smell of coffee and frying bacon quickened the derelict 
husk of shack Breakiawt finished, he sat down to smoke a 
cigarette, but impatience fretted him to pocket his supplies 
and get out on the hill 


He turned out the lamp and shut the cabin door behind 
him. It was still almost dark as he began the hike up the 
shoulder of the ridge, lifting bis heavy boots in a sort of 
knees-up shuffle over the crust of snow 

His cyes, unaccustomed to the twilight, strained at 
stumps and vague hurmmocks with intensity of first and 
unblunted attention. The crack of a cold-brittled branch of 
the “wumpf” of a lump of snow sliding off a bough onto the 
ground halted him instantly to peer in the direction of the 
sound 

Half-way up the hill his eyes_and the light seemed stronger 
There were plenty of tracks. the sharp-pointed wees of does 
and fawns, and the deeper, cubbier slot, which distinguishes 
a buck, among them. Then he came on a pile of fresh drop 
pings melting their way through the snow-crust and paused 
thumbing the safety-catch on his rifle and looking arownd 
him 

A blend of a snort and whistle from up the ridge brought 
him to one knee behind a stump But the cover ahead was 
too thick and he could se nothing « he had to wait 
fidgetily. Presently an old doe tittupped into the open 
flapping her ungainly mule's ears at him like sound de 
tectors. There were probably other deer near, and he was 
wondering if he could edge round without alarming her 
when she avalanched inte a ravine making as much noise 
asa troop of cavalry 

Swearing with annoyance that matched his disappotatment 
he stood up and continued his climb. Once arrived at the 
top Bron felt calm again. He leaned against « wind-gnarled 
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pine among he fur ipers The sun's dix was balanced « Co away vo ' amd don't come home till youre ma 
the skyline behind him. Miles and oviles of solitudes etretche etter moc! he snapped. “Are you mad? I am certainly 
away between them. acrow: the interior depression of 1) net going to turn Emily out at this hour of the night without 
plateau ridge after snowy ridge floated like bergs on the ny reason, even if the howse is in your name 


hadowy valleys, There was no teal warmth in the sun b walked into the house and dammed the door behind 
it cheered hin L noone ivunly his eyes toved back | the het Bron backe the car furiously out of the garage and 
trickle of smoke from the chimney of the cabin “ wrenched the whee! toward town and the hotel. He was 
ii in an unreasomable temper but was conscious that a 
That curious feeling of hostility, as if something in the fragment of his mind was holding aloof in criticism of his 
darkness resented his presence, vanished and he felt relaxed wha vitor 
Bron enlowed even that stirring of old fairy tales within him 
siding a thrill to loneliness. He lowed his holidays in the 
wilds, alone or with a very carefully chosen companion 


somehow it reinforced the eflect of the sun 


act, it reminded him, he rather liked 
he was his favorite aunt and a pleasant person. By 
ched the main street he was asking himeelf 


lt wae d to stand still for lone ao he «tarted 
vat for? 


the hill where the sun 

noon in the thinner snow under the shel! Chance and light stopped him near a florist shop 

trees and the deer might be feeding hat was sti On mmpulse and yet with an odd sensation 

, , sed 6 th tore an 3 ; ‘ 

After clambering, slipping, and sliding cr he had done this before, dreamt it perhaps, he parked 
nk of the ridge for some minutes he spotted two {aw ar and went into the shop. He gave the girl Emily's 
a doe, and then another doe, down below hin ne and his address and ordered an expensive basket of 
nmmediately in a cab. Then feeling 


Crouching in the snow he watched them for a «1 : 
we to the hotel and booked a room 


were pretty things and the effortless el 
{ they were lifted om inv f ; nu he was fidgeting a t the cigar 
a ripple in the bark of a fallen tr bev md in the lol when the clerk walked over to him and 
ds from him «ewitched his intere nrow ! : he WAs want: n the phone 
fiat i “af ufous ‘ ; 
distinguished a rufous, gray nking,”” the familiar vo of his 
cinnamon trut the prone fir 


ome ured rom felt instinctively that tf was 


deny and then thought better of 


hape and size eeermed to eugeest it. but he could: the : . 
hiheull explanation 


head. Irritatedly he reflected. he was all hunter now. that 
the s and fawns would be su ; m if he moved yt d hav ne or two,” he admitted. “I was 
a ! tantalizin ’ it nothing to eat since breakfast really 

he inquired anxiously; that for 
portant 


roun 
He raised! his riff f lin vee anc the 


high up on the deer's j ming to shatter the } 
The slieht tremor of the t stilled as he held tf ut : s wife's instructions to sleep it off 
snd squeezed the trigger ' ne to | st, Bron went contentedly to bed 
At that range ¢ noise of the shot and thud the boul th chowecd ey he drifted toward the threshold of 

ng overlapped The an al bounded int the air, fe reep he wan ' ry el Mripese of the view of the morning 

to struggle to its knees, and fell again. Ordinarily Bror rom th itey re were the white ridges like bergs 

i have felt elation. Instead, he swore di I nel rover bey ! the sun's fiery disc balanced on the 
cting the spent shell from le ‘ , it t He felt utterly relaxed and at peace 


he trudged away 


‘ t om > ‘ , . thought. Those barr na Th H; | W id 
cows were | ; heir jealousy hart eB dl Pe 


reat of the hers he » many does anyway . 4 I ? 

should have pe mn does. Might be against the Fl L bf. om = - Annett r STORY 
ame-laws bat e : ‘ hin , 

Pact shot : H \ > BILLY came over the hill to 

anger nageed 1 enis vel ' t the house with his water pails 

the pump and watched old 

; h and lurching progress 

sane from | t the ret by deviations, like a slow 

het after t or like a youi treading a 

the 


as he passed the gate 
esponded old Billy. He continued on 


water. He guessed old Billy had 

wn, and concluded with the hope that 

ne to bed all right. When the pails were 

ms the yard and began to water 

} about an acre of them, wonderful 
Ret! , pe nad th , wers ver uriety, arranged in neat beds. They re 
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quired forty pails of water every morning. Rob hated every 
one of them, even the morning-glories 


There was one sunflower that stood in the corner of the 
yard, its presence there a mystery to Rob. As he came 
back on his third trip, he thought it looked particularly 
like Uncle Bert, bobbing its stupid dry face in the sunlight 


You look dry. Uncle Bert,” he said under hix breath 
He poured one pail of water on the sunflower. It bent with 
the rush of water, and straightened, bobbing more than 


ever 


Remember what they told you at the orphanage,” he 
thought to himself. “Always be appreciative of all these 
people are doing for you 


He thought of Mr. and Mrs. Mclvor and Uncle Bert 
asleep in the house, and decided he'd be more lenient with 
the sunflower After all, if he broke it, 4 would mean cither 
the switch or Mr. Mclvor's beefy fists. Grinning broadly 
the paumchy Mr. Mclvor had once flattened him with a 
single blow, for having trampled a pansy. Mr. Mclvor was 
a jolly man, and liked a good laugh now and again 


[wo hours later, Mrs. Mclvor called him to breakfast 
He set the pails down by the pump and went into the 
kitchen. Uncle Bert was ensconced in his armchair by the 
window with a quilt over his bony knees. Mr. Mclivor was 
seated at the table-in anticipation, and Mrs. Mclvor was 
bending over the stove 


Uncle Bert was a frail figure; his hands fumbled help 
lessly on the quilt. His weedy hair hung over his forehead 
and his tongue flopped lecherously in one corner of his 
mouth. He didn't have much to say, usually, this early in 
the morning. He gigaled, mostly, before he got his oatmeal 
porridge 

When Rob had washed his hands, he sat down at the 
table beside Mr Melvor, who was munching his ham and 
exes with concentration, like some great Pantagrue! 

Don't eat « fast, Robby,” said Mra. Mel vor 
tx much and too fast 


You eat 


She stood with her hands on her hips, watching him. She 
was a skinny, bird-like woman, with dark hair rolled in a 


ten at the ha k of her hee acl 


Rob slackened his pace carefully 


Not that I care how much you eat, mind you. Mrs 
Arthur was just saying to me the other day Mrs. Melvor 
she says, ‘if that bow Robby doen't look healthier-like, since 
you got him. You're surely giving that boy a fine home,’ she 
says. But you re springing up like a bad weed. It's because 


$ 


that doe it 


you eat tast 
Uncle Bert giggled over his porridge 
Boys don't get lammed enough these days,” he observed 
He licked his lips in reminiscence. “I mind when I was a 
boy, my daddy used to lick me good and plenty. I never got 
to be no had weet 
Speaking of weeds’ went on Mrs. Mclvor, “if you've 
finished the watering, Robby, you can weed the flowers after 
break {ast 
said Rob 
Well, do it when you do finish, then,” said Mrs. McI vor 
And don't dawdle als I don't like dawdlers 
Mr. Mclvor dt n his chair and began rooting 
and prying aroun his mouth with a toothpick. He 
watched Rob good-hun 
Do you like pet 


Yes, I do wid R 


I haven't finished 


he asked suddenly 
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All right, then,” he said, “you can milk the cows tonight, 
seeing as how | have to go into town-like.’ 

He laughed uproariously, slapping Kob on the back 
Ewen Mrs. Mcivor had to laugh at that ome. Uncle Bert 
went into a ft of giggling, and thence into a coughing spell 
that just missed upsetting his porridge. After Mrs. McIvor 
got him quieted down, she again took up the subject of the 
weerls 

You got to do a good job, now,” she said. “Folks have 
got so they expect me to have the nicest flower garden in 
town, and we have to live up to it. Just the other day, Mrs 
Watson was saying to me-—'Mrs. Mclvor,’ she says, ‘that's 
the nicest flower garden you've got as I've seen, even when 
| was to the city,’ she says. So you make sure you get every 
weed, if it takes you till sundown 

Rob nodded 

Mr. Mclvor arose with a grunt, and went in to have his 
after-breakfast nap. Uncle Bert was still fumbling with his 
porridge. Rob got up and took his cap off the nail behind 
the door, as he went out 

The sun was high in the sky now, and the garden was 
fresh with its recent drenching. Rob picked up the pails and 
started to pump. To tell the truth, he did feel like a bad 
weed. As long as he remained there, he knew he'd never be 
anything but that. He thought suddenly of old Billy 

Gosh,” he said to himself, “it must be nice to be able to 
be drunk all the time 


Film Heview 
D. WMosdell 


®& NO MATTER WHAT the critics say, Sunset Boulevard 
is bound to be a box-office success. Those who remember 
the days of silent films will go strictly from nostalgia, 
because they remember what Gloria Swanson was like in 
her heyday, and those who cannot remember for them 
selves will go out of curiosity, to see what their elders have 
been yattering about all these years. A few earnest students 
will go out of a sense of history, and with the faint hope 
that Sunset Boulevard will give them a clue to what the 
theorists mean when they say that the cinema is a purely 
visual art, and the talking picture a bastard offshoot, a gross 
mistake. All of these people will be pleased or displeased 
with Sunset Bowlevard for special reasons, which will prob- 
ably interfere with their ability to judge the thing on its 
own merits as a picture 


For once, only the people who go to the movies merely 
as a relief from aching feet and the February miseries will 
be in a position to assess the film from a detached point of 
view as good entertainment or a convincing story. To them 
Gloria Swanson will be just another character actress, play 
ing the part of a flamboyant but passée star; they will 
approve her remarkably beautiful bone structure, her ex 
pressive, grasping hands, and her state of preservation; 
deplore her flat, nasa! voice, and come to the conclusion that 
her range is, unfortunately, limited. She plays herself, in 
other words, quite successfully, but fails to give the im 
preasion that she could play anything else--an opinion 
with which Goldwyn seems to concur, since he has now 
dropped her. It seems clear, though, that Swanson might 
have been more impressive as an actress if the writers and 
the director of Sunset Bowleverd had made up their minds 
in advance what the picture was really about, and what it 
was intended t wmvey. The story of the deluded and aging 
star might have been made into a tragedy of some dimen- 
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sions. and part of the time the director seems to have been 
aware of this. Unfortunately in the long run we get the 
impression that in the minds of the writers and the director 
the real tragedy, the ridiculous and ultimately contemptible 
thing, 1 to be fifty insiead of twenty-two--a conclusion which 
is im itsel! ridkculows, only partly because nobody is twenty 
two more than once, and then not for long You cannot 
make fun of a tragic figure and have it remain tragic 
Swanson obviously suffers from this confused and divided 
attitude: the staircase scene at the end is reduced to some 
thing less than pathos, and having her play her one bit of 
ironically lalse triumph in the Charlie Chaplin get-up struck 
me as a piece of gratuitous cruelty. That was a blow from 
which the character, Norma Desmond, never recovered; it 
diminished her stature from a tragic figure to that of a 
silly old woman who did not even command the respect of 
her creators. It was also a blow which reduced my respect 
for the makers of Sweset Bowleverd to sere 


1? tory of Norma Desmond is enclosed in an outer 
framework intended to represent the real world of normal 
people, which has been rejected by the half-mad actress 
We are, I think, intended to assurne that nowadays Holly 
wood sees life steadily and sees it whole, and the career of 
Joe Gillis and his girl-friend Nancy represents genuine 
healthy young love in deliberate contrast to the cultivated 
hothouse artificiality of Norma Desmond, her chimpanzee 
und her first of three husbands turned butler. The young 
heroine has a snub nose, a simple hair-do, and according to 
Joe Gillis, smells of freshly laundered handkerchiefs; Joe 
himself is so commonplace, and his voice, of which we hear 
a good deal too much, so uniformly heavy and dead-pan 
that we wonder from time to time what the girls saw in him 
Both of them, however, are unmistakably movie characters 
as distinct from real people, and, particularly in moments of 
stress, behave lke movie characters as distinct from real 

For instance, Nancy announces that she has had a 
letter from Artie in Arizona, and after one agitated look at 
joe, goes swiftly to the open door to their office and stares 
out, they play the rest of the scene with their backs to each 
other. This may happen occasionally in real life; the point 
is, it happens all the time in the movies, and ia by now a 
totally unconvincing acter’s cliché. or stock position. The 
story of Nancy and Joe betrays itself far too often with such 
theatrical gestures, ultimately these star-crossed lovers are 
less credible than the star who crossed them up. Add to all 
that the talking corpse and the conventional and here point 
less flashback method of narration and you are almost cer 
tain to reach the considered opinion that Sunset Boulevard 
is an overrated piece of botch-work. Better see for yourself, 
though chances are, as a matter of fact, that you won't want 
to leave before the end. What Swaset Boulevard lacks in 
integrity it almost, but mot quite, makes up for in strange 
ness and suspense 


Full marks for sincerity, on the other hand, must be 
given to The Men, a United Artists release. which treats the 
problem of the paraplegic’s return to as normal a life as 
pessible with frankness, humor, and a lack of pretension 
which is » rare and admirable as to disarm the critic 
entirely. The greater part of the action takes place in an 
actual hospital for paraplegics, and most of the supporting 
players are genuine patients there. The central plot follows 
carefully and without undue heroics, case-history fashion 
the story of one nineteen-year-old boy. From a state of total 
mental defeat he progresses slowly through love, hope, and 
exercises to the threshold of a reasonably successful and 
stable marriage. Teresa Wright is fine as the young wife 
who. at least at the beginning, necessarily assumes the double 
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barden of being always on the receiving end of dowkt and 
apprehension, and on the giving end of unselfish considera 
tien, and whose single lapse into normal uncertainty comes 
chose to wrecking the marriage completely. Tae Men, it 
should be noted, is ewentially a documentary picture, not 
a piece of creative imagination. That is, 4 Muminates the 
problems of the physically handicapped, and avoids most of 
the false notes of pity and phony nobility that disfhgure so 
many Hollywood movies on similar subjects. At the same 
time, it has the flat and factual surface of a documentary, 
with none of the imaginative overtones or implications of, 
say, Thomas Mann's Megic Mountain. Within its limita, 
The Men is a thoroughly respectable piece of work. Con 
sidering its subject, you could hardly call it entertainment, 
but it is worth seeing 


Recordings 
Milton Wibon 


® BRAHMS IS ONE of the most fascinating and puzzling 
of the great composers because he is so different from 
the rest. By any normal standards he should never have 
written great music at all. The qualities he generally lacks 
we are inclined to regard as essential: direct contact with 
his subject, correspondence between his feelings and his 
technique and ease or spontaneity; in brief, simple cre 


ativity. Brahms is fundamentally a re<reative composer, 
he is usually at a distance from what he is trying to ex 
press, he seems to have lost contact with it. Yet he can 
look back at his subject and try to re-create what he can 
never simply experience again. This is, therefore, a gap 
between Brahms and what he is trying to say. He is actually 


commenting on a lost experience, but using a technique 
more suited to the experience than to the comment 
central defect of most Brahms criticiom is a failure to 
understand this lack of unity, which gives his music its 
peculiar, and usually unmistakable, flavor 


Specht, for example, finds the folk-songish opening of 
the Trio Op. & to “overflow with youth and life.” Tovey 
finds the First Piano Concerto “ol unprecedented tragk 
power.” But the Trice expresses a longing for youth and life 
rather than youth and life themselves, and the Concerto, 
like the First Symphony and the Double Concerto, uses 
with superb skill a tragic rhetoric to compensate for the 
loss of a tragic sense of life. One of the things that makes 
the Fourth Symphony such a great work is the way it so 
nakedly accepts the unreality of what is being said. Its 
hollow, distant ballad-like quality and its historical atmos 
phere bring to the surface the composer's basic problem 
This problem generally finds its technical expression in 
the mournful thirds and sixths (usually descending) which 
are Brahms’s signature, in bis love of the hollow clarinet 
and distant horn, and perhaps also in his fondness for 
syncopation, particularly in those “limping” passages which 
Weingartner found so curious 

1 recently played over Koussevitsky'’s recording of the 
Third Symphony with the Boston Orchestra, which Victor 
has released on one of the new 33 1/3 LP records with 
which they hope to compete with Columbia. Here again 
the gap inside Brahms's music is apparent, although here 
as elsewhere it need not be regarded as « shortcoming 
The symphony is often called “heraic,” and indeed the 
rhythms, the leaping melodic lines, the exciting rhetorical 
devices, are all appropriate to a heroic symphony. But the 
difference from Beethoven's Erotica is immense. Brahms's 
feeling toward his material is soft, indulgent, in a sense 
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form of the universal skkness (Trilling quotes Freud s “we 
are all sick,” but the principle is Christian as well as 
Freudian}, and his profession of communication makes it 
likely that we will observe his neurosis, but the compulsion 
to create a poem is not fundamentally different {rom that & 
create an equation or a worder<irug or a goldmine or a 
legal reputation. The difference is merely that the artists 
neurosis net only compels him but forms part of his material 
as well, And. Trilling goes on to say, the great artist does 
not surrender to his material but controls it. manipulates it 
and makes something out of it, The artist “is what be is by 
virtue of his successful objectification of his neurosia, by bis 
shaping it and making it available to others in a way which 
has its effect upon their own egos in struggle. His genius 
that is, may be defined in terms of his faculties of percep 
tion, representation, and realization, and in these terms 
alone. It can no more be defined in terms of neurosis than 
can his power of walking and talking, or his sexuality 

Of the artist we must say that whatever elements of peurceis 
he has in common with his fellow mortals, the one part of 
him that is healthy. by any conceivable definition of health 
is that which gives him the power to conceive, to plan, to 
work, and to bring his work to a conclusion 

Lione! Trilling is a critic who has a great deal to 
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him that privilege when we rear Modern criticism might 
well imitate Trilling’s basic humility before the art he «x 
experiencing he attitude of surrender to a great writer i 
not (as T. S. Eliot suggests somewhere) an experience of 
adolescence which we must outgrow, but a preliminary t 
the understanding of any great writer Total immersion 
precedes total comprehension, although neither is, of course 
finally poesible. After immersion. one may come out on the 
other side. But to bewis ing detached is never to get 
ones | wet. Mi Trilling more than he feet wet 
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lowe mo blows, pointing out that Riritain’s action against 
the Jews in Palestine was treason not only to her own Liberal 
tradition, but to the United Nations as well 
With some effort, several central ideas can be dug out of 
this volume. There is a strong warning against the danger 
of building up a Germany which may then throw in its lot 
as a junior partner in a Soviet4jerman combination. The 
role of Europe in world politics is changing, which calls for 
a new focus, for “instead of the world power struggle 
being any longer an aspect of the European power struggle 
the European power struggle has become an aspect of the 
world power struggle.” In the new power order, Britain 
recedes to a secondary position. The United States has 
entered the world scene to stay 
It is the author's view that a military showdown with 
the Soviet Union is not an immediate necessity, and that by 
maintaining a preponderance of power the West can stave 
off the evil day indefinitely. A keen critic of communiam 
he does not fall inte the rey actice, now so prevalent, of 
equating communism and Nazism. We are reminded that 
in the Soviet outlook there is no element of the Nazi wor 
ship of war for war's sake. Also. that “while the dynamics 
of German and Nazi imperialiem were always such that 
you either had to crush it or be crushed by it, Russian power 
has been deflected and can delimit itself; and while the 
Germans have acquired more of a Western veneer than the 
Russians, the declared objectives of the Soviet Union seem 
closer to our own. Vet they are not our own. For since ends 
amd means interact, they are finally inseparable, and when 
the latter are bad, they taint the former.’ 
This book is largely dedicated to reviving and under 
lining the thesia of “Peace by Power” contained in the 
author's earlier volume of that tithe. This new effort con 
tains the subtitle A Manual for Realists The need far 
power is undeniable, but this called realism is po answer 
to the problem. I recommend to the author Barbara Ward » 
article in the New Vor’ Timer Magasine, July 30, 19% 
Its tithe is, “These Are Davs For Poetry, Not Statistics 
The strength of the Communiets. according to Mies Ward 
dees not lie in military or ecomemic power alone Phe 
are poets, they are romantics Their strength is the ecale of 
their hawe and perverted wiew of the world Se far the 
West has not achiewed poetic vision on a giohal scale, to 
counter that of Rus«sia communion. Unless the West can 
work out an imaginative world program and pursue it vigor 
conga! no amount of power polities or western onionizing 
an prevent the bulk of the world’s people and land area 
from slipping inte the pox ket of the Conwruniats 
It ie true that the author talks about “ethical realiem 
power that ix moral.” but when the chips are down he shud 
ders at what is happening to Britain's fine old culture under 
the impact of a government dedicated to improving the wel 
fare of the working and middle clasesee Thinkly qualified by 
an occasional phrase about the need “to work out institu 
tions whose purposes are a better, freer, more abundant life 
for larger numbers everywhere.” there ie clearly revealed a 
rigid and unimaginative comervatiom which offers a Maginot 
ne type of Western power agglomeration as the means 
of holding the dynamic Seviet forces at bay 
In his command of historical facts, the author shows hi 
le. As a writer. he ip an elephant on shates: a pon 
swademic trying to write with what he assumes 
erary grace Diesmite the attempted frills, the writing is 
and humorless. Ideas and cowntries are moved 
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¥ tte fering, searching humanity 
Hasir liwowered what he apararent ly thinks «= « literary 
devier, the author proceeds to work the “inverted phrase 
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to death 


of prudent counsels 


Counsels of despair mast not cause ws to despair 
To the flood of disaster was added 
the disaster of floods “Tf men are to suit measures 
measures must sult men “In a civilization of power 
ours is an endeavor to preserve the power of civilization 
Their illusion was all the greater because their greatness 
had been no illusion.” Ftc. ete 


Finally, one might be disposed to congratulate the author 
for avoiding the myriad footnotes so often found in studies of 
world problema obviously based upon wide reading. The merit 
of limiting footnote references to fifteen im the entire volume 
is clourled, however, by the fact that eleven of these are 
references to the author's own writings Albert A. Shea 


ACCOUNT SETTLED Hialmar Schacht (transl 
Fdward Fitzgerald S|. Reginald Saunders pp 
$3.75 


This volume of memoirs by the former President of the 
German Reichshbenk and Minister of Economic Affairs was 
obviously written with apologetic intent. The author who had 
at first willingly lent his services to the Nazis, and through 
ingenious monetary stratagems had helped to finance Ger 
many * rearmament in the ‘thirties, must have wished to 
underline the favorable werdict of the Nuremberg war 
rimes tribunal, which had allowed him to go sot-free He 
therefore emphasizes his early disillusionment with the Nazi 
regime and his atubborn resistance to a policy of reckless 
inflation and economic waste, an attitude which caused 
Hitler to dismiss him from his posts in 1937 and 193 
respectively Not unnaturally, Dr Schacht also takes much 
redit for his aseeciation with the group of conservative 
onspirators wh P unned a coup d'état on the eve of the 
Munich conference, and in July 1944 engineered the abortive 
attempt on Hitler's life. Fortunately for Herr Schacht, the 
(estapo. while they suspected him. doe not seem to have had 
¢ his participation in the plot. He 
oncentration camp, but, unlike 
onequratars, es aped the noose 
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As regards his role im the underground opposition to the 
Hitler tyranny. the author's account adds littl if anything 
to the symmathetic evidence given earlier by one of his 
friends. Hans Bernd Gisevius (To the Bitter End Cam 
bridge. Mass.. 1947 Om the other hand. Dr Schacht can 
not be said to have invalidated the highly critical observa 
tions on his charecter « inert Ven Hassell Diaries 

Garden City. N.Y Om the contrary, the tone of his 
memoirs —wheedling, petulant, aggressive, and overweening 
to confirm the unfavorable picture 
The reader 
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THE WAY OF DELIVERANCE: Shinsho Hanayama 


S|]. Reginald Saunders: pp. 2 


The author, ar ned Bu t priest, and a lecturer 
in Japanese literature at ' niversity, was appointed 
chaplain to Tojo i twenty-six Japanese War Lords who 
were Awaiting cutjon IN MUZAMO prison Th book is an 
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Dean: McClelland & Stewart; pp. xxvii, 349; $4.00 
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ness to one of those conferences of well-dressed and well- 
tneaning people which are always going on somewhere on 
this continent. But she pays her audience the compliment of 
assuming that it wants very full information. And she is at 
pains throughout to suggest criticiams of the complacent 
American point of view and to explain what there is to be 
said for the various European points of view. She is very 
good on making clear that the “vital center” of Social 
Democrats and liberal Catholics are the sort of people with 
whom Americans ought to sympathize if they want Europe 
to become safely democratic, and that these people in 
Europe are definitely socialistic. But when she deals with 
the U.S.S.R. and its satellites in Eastern Europe one feels 
that her treatment is much too glossy. she pases over the 
ugly and evil sides of Soviet Communism far too easily 
In fact an excited reader in this post-Korean era could 
accuse her treatment of being “fellow-traveller” in character 
Perhaps the lecturer who is trying to get North Americans 
to understand the outer world is up against an insoluble 
difficulty. When he tries to lead them out of their parochial 
self-satisfaction te a broader sympathy with other ways of 
life he comes dangerously close to encouraging them in their 
fatuously optimistic belief that there are no differences in 
this world which cannot be resolved by. a cheerful Rotarian 
get-together of good fellows 
FHU 
EMPIRE OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC: Gerald § 
Graham; University of Toronto Press; pp. $25; $5.00 


Professor Graham, a Canadian who assumed the Rhodes 
chair of Imperia] History at King’s College, University of 
London, in 1948, has compressed into this volume the results 
of several years’ intensive study of British maritime history 
The period covered begins with the sporadic attacks of the 


Elizabethan privateers on Spanish shipping and ends with 
the replacement of the surface vessel by the submarine and 
the aeroplane as the decisive instruments of overseas defence 
in the present century 


From abundant primary and secondary sources, the 
author concludes that the acquisition and maintenance of 
the British Empire depended on the effective “command of 
the seas." This entailed a deliberate national policy involving 
the retention of strategically situated bases for the deploy 
ment of naval units adequate for the protection of merchant 
convoys and striking forces sufficiently powerful to over 
whelm any combination of enemy vessels in the naval 
counterpart of the set-piece battle of land warfare. More 
than this, Empire of the North Atlantic tells of the develop 
ment of modern naval strategy as an inseparable element in 
the history of British commercial and colonial policy 


Now, this may seem old hat, and much of the book is a 
revision of Admiral Mahan's work on the subject, but 
Professor Graham's account sheds new light on the effects 
of changing technology on imperial policy. He suggests, for 
example, that the steam-propelled ironclad, by increasing 
defence estimates, helped to promote the liberal doctrines of 
free trade and responsible government for the colonies. The 
ensuing debates on colonial defence led to the famous con 
troversy over Laurier's Naval Bill involving a tragically 
unrealistic approach to the essential requirements of adequate 
naval defences om the part of both parties to the dispute 
the author demonstrates 

Furthermore, the prohibitive costs of maintaining a two 
ocean navy in the age of steam led Britain into her Japanese 
alliance thereby compromising her policy of command of the 
seas just when her re-armament race with Germany waa 
forcing ber to concentrate the bulk of her naval forces in 
the North Sea and the western approaches 
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The footnotes with which this work abounds are evidence 
of careful sholarship but they would probably appear 
formidable to the general reader. Por other reasoms as well, 
interest in Ampire of the North Atientic will probably be 
confined to history students. The account of the capture of 
Lowisbourg. for example, like that of the Great Lakes 
campaign in the War of 1412, is really only « peripheral 
aspect of the central narrative One might wich that Professor 
Graham had devoted more space to, let us say, the elder 
Pitt's correspondence on the conduct of naval strategy 
rather than to the details of particular campaigns 


From another point of view, however, such passages as 
these, while seeming to be of minor importance, present in 
compact book form, aspects of imperial histery which here 
tofore have been available only in journals or in documents 
generaliy inaccessible, Such factors as these, together with 
four valuable appendices including statistics of tonnage and 
fire-power, make Empire of the North Atlemtic a valuable 
source of information for history students 

PHA 


A SEASON IN HELL: Arthur Rimbaud: Lonemans, Green: 
pp. 69, $2.50 


To the layman, Rimbaud must be one of the most die 
tasteful figures in literature, a horrid representation of his 
worst fears about the lives of artists. And certainly this 
pilgrimage in debauchery proves once again that the relation 
between art and morals is complicated by subtleties which 
make pat judgements gauchely unfair, With magnificent 
and tragic impedence Rimbaud set out to relive the whale 
history of man, in the abeurd brilliant frailty of his youth 
In doing « he risked and lost everything, in a romantk 
fanaticism which no complacent stolidity can quite with 
stand. In the triumph and failure of his tragedy he has 
immeasurably enriched our spiritual experience, needled our 
sly calm, and rescued romanticiom once again from the 
assaults of sardonic intellectwaliem. And then, too, he could 
write, with an inevitability and piercing lyricism which 
leaves an E.nglish translation far behind. Some of the sizzling 
intuitions of this nineteen vear-old must perhaps be left in 
hell. One hopes, lazily | suppose, that their meaning will not 
come. Most of the book, however, is still “shsolutely 
modern. For these artists who are involwed in the chara 
teristic aesthetic problem of our time, the relation of art 
and life. A Sreton in Hell outlines a moving, strained dis 
covery: art is not enough 


Mr. Cameron's translation is smooth, and useful as a 
time-saver, a way into the French which is printed on the 
opposite pages. It is not as easy, pointed, ot well-phrased as 
Delmore Schwartz's version of 1939 (New Directions), but 
the formal vere passages are much more recognizably 
poetry Keith Vaughan’s eight lithographs | found fossily 
lurid Chester Dencen 


EDITOR TO AUTHOR: Edited by Join Hall Wheelock ; 
S.J. Reginald Saunders; pp. 315; $5.00 

In his foreword to Rditer to Author, the collected letters 
of Max Perkins, John Hall Wheelock describes Scribner's 
Max Perkins as “the most far-sighted and creative editor 
of his time.’ 

Creative” in this connection is a word that Max Perkins 
would have been the first to reject. Vet the word applies, 
even if indirectly, since talent wherever it was discoverable 
roused in him the strome urgency and excitement of the 
artist. The talent of other men and women he was forever 
in search of tt and when he found it he lavished on it aff the 
care and hope and anguish that men and women usually 
reserve for their own work 
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October, 1950 


Prowst, Gide, and Saint Exupeéry As it dots oot say 
the book alse includes tales which have been anthologized 
in America far too often: Faulkner's That Evemmg Sun 
Ge Dews, Hemingway's The Snows of X@imanjero, Kath 
arime Anne Porters The Judas Tree, and R. L. Stevenson's 
Markheim. This is surely proof in itself of Mr, Netder's 
aution. of his unwillingness to go out on even the stoutest 
imb If mare be needed. tl book has most definitely ay 
looking back” quality: of the forty-five writers repre 
sented only nine are living, while a full sixteen had expired 
even before the beginning of this century 


thin these limits the book is an interesting collection, 
useful to these whose reading and collecting in the 
Hyperbole Prat 


story field has been limited 


LIVE WITH LIGHTNING: Mitchell Wilson; McClelland 


& Stewart; pp. 404; $3.25 
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TORY: Vera 


siege of Leningrad, and she leaves behind her a shea! of 
notebooks in shorthand which her heartbroken bhushaad 
gives to his secretary in the hope that they may be tran 
scribed. AKiavdia, an impractical, lowably human giri, had 
her own weird system of writing, and the sympathetic Anna 
spent weary hours until she found the key. Then, from amid 
lecture notes and stucties, emerge glimpaes of her girlhood 
her merriment, her love for her hushaad. her growing grief 
at his absorption in his work, and her fears for the coming 
child. The notes grow so poignant that in the end Anna 
merely gives Listopad, the hushand, the lecture and technical 
notes, inwardly hoping that he will never discover the key 
to the rest 


There is the child Olia who wanders about the apartments 
in search of adventure. and is. incredibly, given the shiny 
apple intended only for a little girl “who obeys everyone 
and never cries there are heads of departments who 
quarre!, lovers who meet, workers and idlers, careless 


parents and rebellious adolescents 
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But the conclusion listurbing Vera Panowa 


has written plays and a successful novel called The Trom 
for which she received the Stalin prize of 10,000 roubles 
The last paragraph in an otherwise excellent work reads 
Now lofty and serene riees The Pactory-—aacred to Labor 
the Master of the It is sad to feel that the reins 
have been tightened ter of such genuine ability 
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October, 1950 
THE TOWER AND THE TOWN: Grace C 
Collins; pp. 542; $3.00 aupeet 


This novel is a nice story, simply and sincerely told, of a 
young minister and the articulation of his church to its 
community. The church, like all churches, has its share af 
bigoted and reactionary parishioners, but the young minister 
was able to win them through his sincerity and idealism 

From his tower study he looked down the com- 
munity and grasped the significance of his church im that 
community. His was the simple faith of opening the beart 
to God, yet he was no shirker when it came to social respon- 
sibility. He became involved in a strike and got a black eye 
for his efforts. In the end, everyone seems to understand 
everyone else. The book is kindly and ought to wd 
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job living up to her 


to put it 


has a diffcuit 

ther story por style are of 
nildly must-marry-period of Edwardian 
girlhood has n more adequately dealt with elsewhere 
It won ~asy to find anything kind to sy about Than’ 
Heaven Fastin bul your reviewer was 
of the minor characters 


comparatively 
paeased] with the saet hing o ne 
the seif-pitying extrovert, Carol Anderson This pseudo 
romantic ha tted a few paragraphs that might 

for the whole book, which. one 
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heaervatun if 
THE TOWN one tichter: McClelland & Stewart. pp 
433. $4.0 


a remional novel to have 
enough 


It is generally acorpted that, for 
universal appeal, its characters should be powertul 
in their delineation, their passions, the drama of thei lives 
to overcome the limitations of their purely local setting, a 
ining instance, of course, being those of Thomas Hardy, 

An erwans in the West the book may he, as the tacket 


literary ‘ t but to outesters it makes 


Pt : a trienrty 

of “ Pennsvivany Nonerrs whe 
then on farms, and finally im the settled « 
lities. intrearues. and material deveiooment 
than might be related in the 
re of a winter night 


167 


of the family, which becomes gradually irritating. So obarssed 
is the author with the cruder ewents of life that ome feels 
the whole cast would be the better for a bath, both physically 
and spiritually E MeN 


L'OISEAU DE FEU AND SCHEHERAZADE and LA 
BOUTIQUE FANTASOUE: told by Marion Robertson 
with decorations by Joyce Millen; Macmillian, pp 
96; each $0.40 


These two attractive littl books are part of a series 
which includes Swan Lake, Petrouchka, Giselle, and others 
Each ballet has an historical and critical intredection and 
a simple, effective description of the ballet itself. The Mlus- 
trations (some in color) are charming, although they do not 
necessarily agree with the account of the décor in the text. 
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By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


The dramatic story of Canada’s war- 
time scientific achievement, told by a 
leading Canadian journalist. 
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THE THINKER’S 
LIBRARY 


provides in clearly-printed, well-bound volumes, 
at the lowest possible price, the classic works 
in which the masters of modern thought have 
embodied their views on science, philosophy and 


religion. 
4 Short History of the World—H. G. Wells $1.60 
The Origin of Species—Cherles Darwin 1.00 
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By PAUL GERIN-LAJOIE 
LL.B., D. PHIL. (OXON.) 


Gérm-Laye, former Rhedes scholar end prominent 
od the Bar of Mentresl, decuwm the moet onportant 
end comtroverdel question in Comada today: the drafting of 


an semending clause for the Tieuish North America Act 


ln « forceful, fecad ctyle De. Gérin-Lagwe giver es material 
for a wmeeligeat vorvey of the ctwateen by decumeng pert 
amendments and the powtran ef the province: m these, Taomng 
confctmng theres, aad finally potting forward « possible 
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$3.83 
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